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given a lesson in English; this is no more than a
smutty Story, elaborated and drawn out until it reaches
a climax which muSt seem a poor one to any audience
which is not convinced that the mispronunciations
of foreigners are very funny. Nowadays this scene
is often played ' Straight/ whether from excess of
modesty or mere lack of comprehension on the part
of the aftors it is impossible to say; treated thus it
falls flat. Sometimes it is played with the obscenities
carefully pointed; this also falls flat as a usual thing.
The scene would prove popular in Elizabethan England
because jokes against the French were always welcome
and because audiences of that day were doubtless more
appreciative of that simple form of wit in which an
innocent person is inadvertently the author of an
obscenity.
There can be no doubt that the convention of the boy
a&ors allowed Elizabethan dramatists a greater freedom
to introduce passages of indelicate speech into their
plays than that which has been permitted subsequently.
Making full allowance for the manners of the time, it
is unlikely that a gentleman in Elizabethan society
would make such a reply to a lady as Petruchio does
on one occasion.
Pet. Who knows not where a wasp doth wear his Sting?
In his tail,
Kat.                In his tongue.
Pet.                                        Whose tongue?
Kat. Yours, if you talk of tales: and so farewell.
Pet. What, with my tongue in your tail?   Nay, come again,
Good Kate, I am a gentleman.
This remark would pass as mere witty repartee, by